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the love of Selene (Diana). There are sev-
eral versions of the myth. According to
one, Selene, seeing the shepherd one night as
he lay asleep on a hillside, left her chariot
and kissed him. Fearful lest age should les-
sen his beauty, she begged for him from Zeus
(Jupiter) the gift of endless sleep and car-
ried him off to a cave on Mount Latmus.

EN'EMY, in international law, either of
two sides in a conflict of nations from the
standpoint of the other. While any officer
of a belligerent nation is considered, strictly,
an enemy of the other party to the struggle,
modern usage has practically determined
that minor civil officers, not in any way con-
nected with the war, and non-combatants of
nations at war are not liable to capture, de-
tention or punishment. It was violation of
this law which brought down upon Germany
the wrath of her enemies in the recent World
War. For a statement of the general rules
of international law in force during times of
war, see article WAR; INTERNATIONAL LAW;
NEUTRALITY.

ENERGY, en'ur jy, in physics, the power
which a body or system possesses for doing
work. Energy is of two kinds, potential, or
possible, energy, due to position, as that of
a sledge in air or a stone propped upon the
side of a hill, or the energy which lies dor-
mant in explosives, such as shrapnel. When
the sledge descends, the stone rolls downhill
or the gunpowder explodes, this passive en-
ergy is converted into active, or kinetic en-
ergy, producing motion. All energy is con-
vertible, but it cannot be created or de-
stroyed. An electric light plant using steam
power affords an excellent illustration of the
change of potential to kinetic energy. The
potential energy in coal is made active by
burning, which causes it to give off heat.
The heat is used in changing the water to
steam and this is then, transformed to motion
in the engine. The motion is imparted to
the dynamo, which, in turn generates the elec-
tric current, and this is changed back to heat
in the electric light. Some of the heat gen-
erated by the coal is consumed in the running
of the engine and the dynamo and in tra-
versing the wires, so that it is not all con-
verted into light j yet it is all used in one
form of energy or another,

ENGINE,     See   GAS   EKGBTE;   STEAM

ENGINEERING is both the art and the
profession of construction*   The men who

practice it are known as engineers, but as
this great division of skilled labor is highly
specialized, they are commonly referred to
as civil engineers, mining engineers, elec-
trical engineers, mechanical engineers, etc.

The world owes a vast debt to the specially
trained men who have performed seeming
miracles one after another until we are no
longer surprised at the feats which have
added immeasurably to comfort, to business,
to pleasure and to the wealth of the world.

The men who behold a stream trickling
down a mountain side and who guide that
stream through ditches and sluices scores of
miles that it may make fertile millions of
acres of arid land are civil engineers, and
empire builders. They who "build great
power houses and fill them with dynamos and
harness these to waterpower so the electric
current can be sent cheaply hundreds of
miles to light cities and turn the wheels of
industry are electrical engineers. The pa-
tient men who once looked upon a two-
cylinder automobile engine and found it
good, but not good enough, then developed
it into the present twelve-cylinder .engine are
mechanical engineers.

The engineers of the world have built mon-
ster bridges with no supports for a third of
a mile; they have built fortresses which it
was thought no cannon could crumble, and
other engineers have straightway constructed
guns that would destroy them; they have laid
ribbons of iron across a continent, opening
vast areas to- homes for future generations;
they have sunk foundations scores of feet
to bed-rock and on these sure supports have
projected buildings skyward until under
their unerring mathematics there is no limit
to the heights to which structures may be
safely built. These are some of the amazing
things that engineering has accomplished.

The work of the world calls more and more
for specialized knowledge, and to-day any
man's hope is only that he may master one
branch of useful learning. There is no
profession more honorable or more remuner-
ative than that of engineering. It requires
special aptitude, however. The engineer
must thoroughly understand all of higher
mathematics; the boy with a settled dislike
for arithmetic would doubtless fail to qualify
along the route of trigonometry and calculus
for an engineer's diploma. The boy who
has no liking for machinery would have to
be very optimistic to believe that ne